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~ as re 
PUBLISHERS’ AGREEMENTS. 
I, 

The matter of publishers’ agreements is 
one of direct practical interest to every 
author who has written a book. It is al- 
ways best that there should be a written 


agreement between publisher and author 


when a book is published. Agreements for 


publishing are usually prepared by pub- 
lishers, who have had experience, and are 
offered by them to authors, who may have 
had little experience. Such agreements are 
usually, to say the least, not unduly favor- 
able to the author. It is important to the 
author, therefore, that he should know what 
a proper agreement with a publisher is like, 
and that he should consider carefully any 
form of agreement that is proposed to him, 
to make sure that he is getting his share in 
the bargain. 


and it is no impeachment of their honesty 


Publishers are business men, 


as a class to say that they are sharp, like 


other business bargains. 
When a wit exclaimed: ‘“‘ Now 
Barabbas was a publisher!” his revised text 


men, in driving 


literary 


did injustice to many reputable men Be- 
tween “sharpness” in business and dis- 
honesty there is a distinct and definite line, 
but as far as publishing books is concerned 
the author loses just the same, whether the 
publisher in dealing with him has been dis- 
honest, or only “sharp.” If the author, 
therefore, would protect himself, he ought 
to know something about publishers’ agree- 
ments, and what they ought to be. 

In the interest of authors, I shall take up 
this subject in a series of articles to be pub- 
lished in THE Writer, and I invite sugges- 
tions from WRITER readers, who are re- 
quested to send to the editor of the maga- 
zine statements of facts in their own experi- 
ence, copies of publishers’ agreements that 
suggest comment, or any other material of 
general interest. 

The following offer was made recently by 
an English publisher, John 
English author : — 


Long, to an 


Dear ——, 

It is much to be regrctted that the sales of yot 
two novels have not come up to our expectation 
and, in the over-crowded state of the fiction market, 
it is difficult to know what to do with the above. 





The tale is certainly well written, but then, on the 
other; hand, there is always a large nutaber of well- 
written tales before the public. Its publication must, 
therefore, be attended with the greatest risk, but, as 
I have published two of books, I 
should like to try a third, only, however, on the 
clear and distinct understanding that I have the first 
refusal of your next nine new novels, which, if ac- 
shall be published on the tezms set out 


already your 


cepted, 
below. 

I understand you are not prepared to further 
finance your literary work. Therefore I am willing 


to buy the copyright of the present one for £15, and, 
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over and above that sum, find all the m« 


mey for pub- 
lishing it. 


I should also find all the money for pub- 
lishing the other nine new novels. 
TERMS FOR THE Sarp Nine NcveE.s. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
6s. Edition 1s. per copy, after the saie of the first 
nine hundred copies. 
Colonial Edition 2d. per copy, after the sale o‘ the 
first four hundred copies. 
Sevenpenny Cloth Edition (if any ) 1-2d 
on all sales. 


per copy 


Sixpenny Edition (if any ) 15s. per thousand sales. 


Cheaper Edition or Editions, above ( if 


any) 5 per cent. of the nominal published 
price on all conies sold. 


except 


American, Foreign, and Serial Rights (if any ) 25 
per cent. of the net sum received. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 
6s. Edition 1s. per copy, after the sale 
five hundred copies. 
Colonial Editions 2d. per copy, after the sale of 
the first three Lundred copies. 
Other Royalties as ior Nos. 1, 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


of the first 


4 5] - 
2, anc 3. 


6s. Edition 1s. per copy, after the sale of the first 
four hundred copies. 

Colonial Edition 2d. pcr copy, after the sale of the 
first two hundred copies. 

Other Royalties as ‘or Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

It must be clearly understood that the royalties on 
the 6s. edition of each cf the above nine novels are 
to be paid only if the book is to be published at the 
outset at this price. If not, then as regards Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 the royalty to Le 10 per cent. after the sale 
of the first 1,750. As to Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 10 per cent. 
after the sale of the first 1,000, and, as regards Nos. 
7, 8, and 9, 10 per cent. after the sa'e of the first 
750 copies. 

I am bitterly opposed to novels being published at 
less than 6s. at the commencement, but we must 
provide for all eventuaiities in the publishing world, 
where, undoubtedly, the trend is for cheapness. 

Each tale to be of present-day life, with plenty of 
love and incident, and to contain not les: than 80,000 
words each. 


Two novels of yours tu be published yearly about 
January and July, and delivery to take place during 
September and March. 
On hearing favorably from you, I witl send you 
the cheque ‘or £15, also the agreement. 
Faithfully yours, 


Jonn Lone. 


It is obvious on a little consideration that 
the proposition of the publisher is not one 
likely to make the avthor rich. In the first 
place, the publisher offers to pay only $75 
in full for a complete novel, and this offer 
hard 
author is not wise to bind himself to a pub- 


is made only- on conditions. An 





lisher for more than one future book. To 
bind himself to the publisher for nine 
novels to be written, each to contain not 
fewer than 80,000 words, and one to be de- 
livered every six months, would be a mon- 
strous blunder. An author should make an 
agreement with a publisher separately for 
book that he writes, and the agree- 
should be for the publication of the 
work in book form only, subject to limita- 
tions of time, price, country, and the size of 
the edition. 

It will be noted that the publisher’s offer 
in the agreement quoted proposes varying 


each 


ment 


royalties for possible editions, from the cus- 
tomary  six-shilling down to six- 
Authors will 
be interested to note how the reduction of 
the retail price of a book affects the royal- 
ties. Fifteen shillings — roughly, about $3.75 


edition 
penny and cheaper editions. 


a thousand copies on a six-penny edition 
of a novel would not buy gasoline for an 
author’s automobile for any great length of 
time. The who favor 
cheap editions argue that increased sale will 


English publishers 
make up to the author what he loses by de- 
creased royalties. Any author can figure 
for himself, and make up his mind whether 
these publishers are right. 

It will be noted, also, that, according to 
the proposed agreement, the royalty on the 
highest-priced, or first, edition begins only 
There 


is some reason for postponing the beginning 


after the sale of the first 900 copies. 


of royalty payments until after a certain 
number of copies of a book have been sold, 
since the publisher, in making the plates, 
buying paper, and paying for printing and 
binding, has taken all the financial risk, — 
from his point of view, — but the beginning 
of royalties ought not to be postponed too 
long. As a matter of fact, the author, too, 
has taken some financial risk, since, besides 
buying pens and ink and manuscript paper, 
or paying for typewriting, he has provided 
his own board, and clothes, and other living 
expenses during the time when he was writ- 


ing the book. This is another reason why 


the beginning of royalty payments should 














_ 





should have a larger royalty after a certain 
number of copies have been sold, when the 
expense of publishing to the publisher — 
only paper, and press-work, and binding — 
is much smaller than at first. ‘Shere is no 
reason why in Mr. Long’s agreement there 
should be a clause postponing the beginning 
of royalty on the Colonial edition until after 
the sale of the first 400 copies 

The injustice to the author of the agree- 
ment quoted may be illustrated by assuming 
that under it an edition of 1,500 copies is 
printed, that 900 of these are sold in the 
English edition, 400 are sold in the Colonial 
edition, and 100 are given 


away for review 
and other purposes, leaving an unsold re 


For the 


about 


mainder of 100 copies. goo copies 


the publisher wou $750, and for 
the 400 copies sold to the colonies in 


$100 more, making his 


gross income fron 

the book $8s0 ihe author ld get 
nothing. The cost to the publisher, includ 
ing advertising and a liberal estimate for 
office expenses, and his expert supervision 
the work—which are both proper 
charges — would not be more than $600, and 
might be fairly reckoned at considerably 


less. It should be remembered 
of the books that he publishe 
but, on the other ha 


will be mor 


cial failures, 


of them than ordinarily suc- 
cessful, so that the failures will be 
On the 
Long’s proposed agreement is one 
author should decline with thanks, 


balanced 
by the successful books. whole, Mr. 


that an 


because 
it distinctly lacks merit, and while it is un- 
available to him, ought not to be acceptable 
to any other author. 

Here is another publisher’s agreement, 
used as a common form by the English pub- 
lishers, George Allen & Sons :— 

MEMORANDUM OF AGRgZeMENT made 
, between 


the day 
, hereinafter referred to 
author of the one part and 


of 19 


as the , herein- 
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not be postponed too long. Furthermore, if 
the publisher by agreement gets ail the in- 
come from the book in the beginning, that 
should be considered later on, if the book 
has more than ordinary sale, and the author 
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after referred to as the publishers of the other part, 
whereby it is mutually agreed between the parties 
thereto for «nd their respective 
successors, executors, and assigns, as follows : 

I, 


themselves heirs, 


The publishers will, at their own expense, pro- 
and publish the author’s work at present en- 
, consisting of about 


duce 
titled thousand 
words. 


2. The 


script to the 


author will deliver the con:plete 


or before 


manu- 
publishers on 

















next. 
(This is of the essence of the contract.) And the 
publishers undertake to issue the work not later 
than 
3. The copyright is hereby vested in the pub- 
lishers, who shall have tlie entire control of the pub- 
ation and terms of sale of the work, and the 
it] shall not, without the consent of the pub- 
ishers, publish any ahridgment, translation, or 
atized version of the work. 
om publishing price in of the first 
edition of the work shail not be less than , 
the publishers shall pay the following royal- 
[ author shall be entitled during the continu- 
nce of the copyright to 2 royalty of per cent 
t p price of all copies sold in Great 
i 1 t copies. 
\ royalty of pence per copy on all sold in 
J s] color ies 
\ i per cent. of the 
es exported to America, or th 0k 
g there, to one-half the t nt 
received from the American publishers 
A alty ) per cent. or punt re ed in 
h ‘ f ok being sold as nainders 
\ made up annual! 
lecembe id hall be settled or I re 
t \ f ing. In taking tl 
t copies shall be reckoned as twelve (or 
—_ am tee 4 
ed f eview and presentation shall not 
be subject to royalty ; and author’s corrections ex- 
cee g an average cost of shillings per sheet 
f ty-two pages be at the author’s expense 
e deducted from the author’s royalty The 
sha e entitled to copies of the work 
free of « irge 
The author guarantees that the work does not 
fringe the copyright of any other person, and that 
contains nothing of a scandalous character, and 
will indemnify the publishers from all loss, costs, 
1d damages for actual or alleged infringement of 
copyright, libel, or otherwise, in consequence of or 
arising publication of the work. 


out of the 
he author during his life shall, on the pu 
if necessary edit, and 


lishers’ request, revise, and 


prepare future editions which the 
publishers shall decide to publish, and from time to 
time supply any new matter that may be needful to 
keep the work up to date. In the event of the 
author’s death, or of his inability, by reason of ill- 


for the press aii 
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ness, absence from Engiand, or otherwise, to do so, 
the cost of such revision and preparation shall be 
borne equally by the author or his representatives, 
and the publishers’ and the author’s share of such 
cost shall be a charge upon and be deducted from 
the author’s royalty. 

8. If the publishers shall, after the whole of the 
first or any later edition shall have been sold, and 
after not less than six months’ notice in writing 
from the author, decline or neglect to publish a new 
edition, they shall at the author’s cost assign the 
copyright to the author ; and in case of such assign- 
ment, the author shall take over all plates, stones, 
blocks, moulds, etc., specially made for the work 
and which could be used for the production of 
another edition, at two-thirds of the original cost. 

9. The expression “the publishers” shall be 
deemed to include, where the context sc admits, the 
person or persons for the time being constituting 
the firm of 

As Witness the hands of the author and of the 
said firm of by two of its members. 

This agreement, with the blanks filled out 
to the satisfaction of the author, is much 
fairer than the first agreement quoted, but 
on careful examination it will be found to 
be unfair to the author in many ways. 

It should be remarked that publishers who 
have printed forms of agreement that they 
offer to authors always put into them every- 
thing that they want themselves, leaving the 
author to see that he gets into the agree- 
ment whatever he wants, and to object to 
clauses covering their wants that conflict 
with what he wants, or with what he ought 
to want. It is not at all necessary that the 
publishers’ agreement should be accepted in 
full as it is offered. It is proper and cus- 
tomary for authors to talk over with the 
publishers what seem to them objectionable 
clauses in the contract, and, if possible, to 
secure the elision or modification of such 
clauses. An author without reputation is, of 
course, at a disadvantage in dealing with a 
publisher. Even such an author, however, 
can often secure the modification of a 
printed form of contract, for the reason that 
reputable publishers do not offer to publish 
books unless they really want to publish 
them and think they will be profitable, so 
that it is for their irterest, as well as for the 
interest of the author, to come to a satisfac- 
tory agreement. A publisher thinks no less 


of an author if he finds in dealing with him 
that the author, too, is “sharp” in a busi- 
ness way, as long as he does not make un- 
reasonable demands. 

Considering the Allen agreement, the 
author may reasonably object to the clause 
which extends the agreement to the pub- 
lishers’ heirs, successors, executors, and as- 
signs. This means that if the publisher fails 
in business, or dies, or retires, the author is 
left to deal with a wholly new man, or set 
of men, who may be highly unsatisfactory 
to him. Agreements should be personal 
with the publisher or publishing firm alone, 
and should not be with the publishers’ heirs, 
executors, assigns, or possible successors. 
In the case of a personal agreement, Clause 
9 would be unnecessary, but if it is not 
taken out, the words, “where the context 
so admits,” and the words, “for the time 
being,’ should be omitted. 

Clause 2 of the agreement is manifestly 
unfair to the author, since it makes his de- 
livery of the manuscript before a fixed date 
‘of the essence of the contract,” while the 
issuance of the work by the publisher before 
a fixed date is not so made. If it is impor- 
tant for the publisher that time should be 
made of the essence of the contract, it is 
even more important for the author. 

The most objectionable feature of the 
agreement, from the author’s point of view, 
is found in Clause 3. The author should al- 
ways control the copyright of his work, and 
should never transfer it to a publisher. The 
firm which issued the agreement quoted is 
said to have told an author recently that no 
publisher nowadays thinks of entering into 
an agreement with an author unless the 
author consents to transfer his copyright. 
As a matter of fact, businesslike authors 
hold their copyrights, and refuse to transfer 
them to publishers. The author should hold 
the copyright, and make an agreement with 
the publisher to publish his manuscript in 
book form only at a fixed price, for a fixed 
sum or a fixed rovalty, and in a form to be 
mutually agreed upon between the parties. 

The latter part of Clause 3 is also unjust 
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to the author. The publishers mzy reason- 
ably require that the author shall not with- 
out their consent publish any abridgment 
of his work, but the right to publish a trans- 
lation or a dramatized version of his work 
belongs to the author, and he should keep 
it. He should also stipulate for remunera- 


tion for the sale of serial rights, or ex- 
pressly keep the right to sell his work him- 
self for serial publication. 

Clause 4 is defective, from the author’s 
point of view, because it fixes the publish- 
ing price of the first edition of the work 
alone. The publisher should nor have the 
right to publish subsequent editions at a 
lower price without previous agreement 
with the author. It should be noted that, 
under the terms of Clause 4, if the English 
author by his own efforts succeeds in having 
his book copyrighted in the United States, 
he will have to pay to his publishers one- 
half the total amount received from the 
American publishers. In the last paragraph 
of the clause, the author should be given a 
larger measure of control. The publisher 
should not be allowed to “remainder” 
when he likes, without considering the 
author’s position. It would be fairer to 
strike out this paragraph entirely, leaving 
the author and the publisher, in case the sale 
of the book stops, to agree as to the dis- 
position of unsold copies. 

Clause 5, again, is unfair to the author, 
since under its provisions his royalties are 
to be paid only once a year, and then on 
April 30 for books sold in the preceding six- 
teen months. As publishers sel] to the 


“ee 


booksellers “on time,” perhaps it is fair 
that their royalty payments to authors 
should be also “on time,” but the “time” 
ought not to be so long. Semi-annual pay- 
ments of royalties, at least, ought to be re- 
quired. As for reckoning thirteen copies as 
twelve, or twenty-five as twenty-four, that is 
a reminiscence of 2n absurd English custom, 
which ought to be abolished. There is not 
so much reason for asking an author to 
count thirteen books as a dozen as there is 
in asking a grocer to give you thirteen eggs 
for a dozen, even though the books are bad. 
The clause 


about authors’ corrections is 











just, provided the blank is not filled out to 
make the “average cost” too high, and is 
useful as a suggestion to authors that all 
their corrections should be made on the 
copy before it goes to the printer, thus sav- 
ing needless expense for themselves, and 
needless trouble for every one concerned. 

Clause 7 should be modified so as to pro- 
vide that the author alone shall revise his 
work. The clause, of course, applies only 
to technical and scientific books, which 
necessarily require to be re-edited with the 
development of knowledge or the alteration 
of methods. It is for the interest of the 
author of such books to see thet they are 
kept revised and up to date so far as pos- 
sible, for the benefit of his reputation. He 
has reason to object to revision of his work, 
which is to appear as his work, by anybody 
else, and on the other hand, he has reason 
to require that a revised edition shall be 
published when his reputation would be in- 
jured by the continued publication of the old 
edition. An author can retain control as to 
revision by limiting the publisher, in the 
first place, to a limited edition. with the 
stipulation that he shall have the right to 
revise if other editions are required. 

Clause 8 of the agreement is wholly un- 
just to the author. If the publishers of the 
book at any time when it gets out of print 
are not willing to issue a new edition, it is 
unjust for them to adopt any dog-in-the- 
manger policy. Under such circumstances, 
if they are not willing to publish 2 new edi- 
tion themselves, they should turr the book 
over to the author to do with as he likes, 
either publishing himself or finding a pub- 
lisher who will publish for him. “As for the 
plates used in publishing the book, the 
author would be foolish to agree to buy 
them, after the sale of the book has stopped, 
at two-thirds of their original cost. It is a 
common thing for a contract to be made 
stipulating that if the sale of the book falls 
below a certain number of copies in a year 
the agreement between the author and the 
publisher shall be terminated, and such a 
stipulation is fair to the author and the pub- 


lisher alike. Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Vor. XXII. Decemper, 1910. No. 12. 


Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriITeER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Look at the printed date on the wrapper 
of your magazine, and see whether your 
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subscription has expired. If the date is De- 
cember, 1910, or a date back of that, a re- 
mittance for renewal is in order. 


* 
» * 


A year’s numbers of THE WRITER make a 
closely-printed volume of 192 pages, filled 
with practical suggestions about authorship 
nd information about magazines, publishers, 
and the details of literary work. Is there 
any literary worker to whom the twelve 
numbers of THe WRITER are not worth 
actually more than the subscription price of 
dollar a year? 


* 
* ae 


The first of a series of articles on “ Pub- 
lishers’ Agreements” is printed in this num- 
ber of THe Writer. This is a subject of 
great practical importance to authors, and it 
merits full and free discussion. Readers of 
ue WRITER are invited to join in the eluci- 
dation of the subject, to furnish information 
from their own experience, and to make 
practical suggestions for the common good. 


* * 


Writers —especially poets—who _ take 
pride in doing their work without prepara- 
tion at white heat, and regard themselves as 
favored by the gods with In-spi-ra-tion, sel- 
dom become world-famous. When a little 
thing is dashed off in an idle moment —or 
even in a busy one —the world will seldom 
lose much if the editor dashes it into the 
waste-basket Ambrose Bierce, who has 
won a reputation for finished work, and who 
does not believe that good writing is ever 
produced by other than hard work and much 
polishing, when a young poet once sent him 
some verses which he had just “ dashed off,” 
and begged his opinion of them, replied :— 

“T return your verses without having read 
them. If you dashed them off, they are of 
course worthless. If you will in the next 
twenty days rewrite them and revise them 
twenty times, I will read them.” 


* 
* * 


In an article in the Publishers’ Weekly 
discussing the question of book advertising, 
William G. Preston points out that “the 
book publisher not only has to create sales, 
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but to deal with (some would say placate ) 
the modern commercial author, who must 
see his book well advertised, else his next 
manuscript goes to a publisher who gives 
startling publicity to his publications.” 
Speaking again of this phase of book adver- 
tising, Mr. Preston says: ‘“ As for impress- 
ing the author (another one of the motives 
for book advertising ), whether that author 
be his own or one he desires to secure, the 
publisher will find it advantageous to adver- 
tise in both newspapers and literary maga- 
zines. To be small proportion of 
authors will see the newspapers of the four 


sure, a 


great cities, but the effect of an advertise- 
ment or its those who do see 
them will certainly be made, and, if he look 
in vain for the 
book, his 
effect. 


absence on 
advertisement of his own 
quickly feel the 
The same psychological and physical 


publisher will 


result will be created by an advertisement, 
or its absence, in the literary magazines, but 
with greater certainty of result, because, 
owing to the national character of the circu- 
lation of the magazine and its presence in 
the reading rooms of clubs and libraries, and 
the further facts that more authors subscribe 
for literary magazines than for any other 
kind, the presence or absence of an adver- 
tisement will be observed by a larger num- 
ber of authors.’””’ What a bugbear to those 
philanthropic gentlemen known as publishers 
“the modern commercial author” must be! 


W. 3. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Crede Haskins Calhoun, who had a story, 
* Highball Yellow Streak,” in 
Short November, and whose 
story, “ Holding Tommykins,” appeared in 
the Red Book for September, has been em- 
ployed by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
as postmaster at Miraflores, Canal Zone, for 
the past three years, and it was there that 
he got the material for “ Holding Tommy- 
kins.” “ Tommykins” was a little Ameri- 
can boy living at Miraflores, but the rest of 
the story is fiction. Mr. Calhoun’s first 
story was published a year ago in the Cava- 
lier. Since then he has had stories in the 


Higgins’s 
Stories for 


Ten 
York 


Stories. 


Story Book, Sports Afield, the 
Herald, the Red Book, and 
Mr. Calhoun’s home is in 


New 
Short 
Indiana. 
At present he has a year’s leave of absence 
from the canal zone, and he is doing some 
special work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. At the close of the school year he in- 
tends to return to Panama, where he hopes 
to write more short stories. 

Mary Madison who had 
“The Voice of the Clover Wind,” in Har- 
per’s Magazine for October, is a graduate 


Lee, poem, 


of Bryn Mawr College, and lives in Orange, 
Miss first pub- 
lished poem was in the Century for 
ber, 1903. 


Va., her native place. Lee’s 
Decem- 
Since then she has had verses in 
Munsey’s Magazine, the People’s Magazine, 
the Pacific Magazine, the Woman's 
and the Youth's 
She has also been a frequent contributor to 
the “ Walnuts and Wine” 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Home 


Companion, Companion. 


departme nt of 


Gertrude Morrison, author of the story, 
“The Platonic Friend,’ in Lippincott’s for 
October, comes of a family of writers. On 


her mother’s side, she is a cousin of Dr. 


Seneca Egbert, dean of the Medico- 
Chirurgical School, of Philadelphia, whose 
writings are considered authoritative On 


her father’s side, she is a Ezra 
Lightner, whose name is well known to the 
readers of Washington and Pittsburg papers. 
Her sister, Sarah Graham Morrison, is the 
author of a book, “ From Lotos to Cherry- 
blossom,” descriptive of her trip around the 
world, and writes travel articles. for 
Harper’s Bazar, the Travel Magazine, and 
Simmons Magazine. 


cousin of 


als« ) 


Her twin brother, Eg- 
bert Richard Morrison, is the author of a 
book on the computation of springs, and 
writes occasional articles for such 
Machinist. Miss Morri- 
son’s first story, “ How Six Men Proposed 
to Her,’ appeared in the Home 
Journal a little more than a year ago, and was 
soon followed by its companion piece, “ How 
They Told of Their Engagements.”” She 
has had other contributions in Collier’s, 
Lippincott’s, Out West, the Mother’s Maga- 


scientific 
magazines as the 


Ladies’ 
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zine, the Boston Cooking Scheol Magazine, 
and a few lesser lights. Miss Morrison 
passed her sophomore college year at Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, and “ The 
Platonic Friendship” draws its local color 
from there. Her other three undergraduate 
years were passed at Wellesley, where she 
took her degree in 1906. The year 1908-1909 
Miss Morrison spent at Simmons College, 
, taking a special course in domestic science, 
and some of her contributions to the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine are on that sub- 
ject. She has just returned from a summer 
abroad. 


Margaret Womack Vandercook, whose 
story, entitled “The Camel’s Back,” ap- 
peared in Harper’s Bazar for October, has 
made a profession of writing only since the 
death of her husband, the late John Vander- 
cook, former president of the United Press 
Association. During the past two years she 
has contributed stories, articles, and poems 
to the Delineator, Pearson’s Magazine, the 
Book News Monthly, and a number of other 
publications. She is also the author of a 
novelette, called “ The Better Way.” Dur- 
ing her husband's lifetime, Mrs. Vandercook 
lived for a number of years in Europe. She 
is a member of the Authors’ Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Carlyle. — “ The French Revolution” was 
the first of Carlyle’s books to which he 
signed his name and the book which made a 
revolution in the habits of writing history. 
Of it he himself said: “ My wild excitation 
of nerves after finishing that grim book 
on ‘French Revolution” was something 
strange.” And again :— 

“T know not whether this book is worth 
anything, nor what the world will do with 
it, or misdo, or entirely forbear to do (as is 
likeliest ), but this I could tell the world: 
You have not had for a hundred years any 
book that came more direct and flamingly 
sincere from the heart of a living man; do 
with it what you like, you 7 

As is generally known, Carlyle was one of 
the greatest factors in introducing German 








thought, philosophy, and treasures of litera- 
ture to this country—even the educated 
part of it—and his reputation in Germany 
was considerable. He devoted years of life 
to the study of the life of Frederick of 
Prussia, and avowedly put more of his heart 
in “ Frederick the Great” than in anything 
else he ever wrote. — New York Sun. 

FitzGerald.— The philosophy of the old 
Persian poet might still remain forgotten, 
had not Edward FitzGerald met in 1846 E. 
B. Cowell, afterward professor of Sanscrit 
at Cambridge. He was a student of lan- 
guages, and Professor Cowell induced him 
to take up the study of Persian and intro- 
duced him to Omar Khayyam. Professor 
Cowell discovered among the manuscripts 
of the Ouseley collections in the Bodleian 
library a written scroll containing 158 quat- 
rains of the date of 1460, and made a copy, 
which he sent to FitzGerald. 

FitzGerald worked for some years in his 
desultory fashion attempting to put the 
quatrains into Latin and to reproduce the 
peculiar rhyme, but at length turned to Eng- 
lish. When he sent the English manuscript 
to Frasers Magazine in 1858 he _ heard 
nothing from it for a year, and then, hav- 
ing demanded its return, he himself in 1859 
published the quatrains in a small quarto 
with a brown wrapper, and there is now 
assurance that the names of both Omar 
Khayyam and Edward FitzGerald will last 
as long as the English language, even after 
the Persian has passed away. There is no 
doubt that FitzGerald felt his fitness as in- 
terpreter from a sense of kinship. He wrote 
to Cowell :— 

“In truth, I take old Omar as rather 
more my property than yours. He and I 
are more akin, are we not? You see all his 
beauty, but you don’t feel with him in some 
respects as I do. 

“T think you would almost feel obliged to 
leave out the part of Hamlet in represent- 
ing him to your audience for fear of mis- 
chief. Now I do not wart to show Hamlet 
at his maddest, but mad he must be shown 
or he is no Hamlet at all.... 

“T think these free opinions are less dan- 
gerous in an old Mahometan or an old 
Roman (like Lucretius ) than when they are 
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returned to by those who have lived on hap- 
pier food. I don’t know what you will say 
to all this.” — New York Sun. 


Gibbon. — All countries have agreed that 
there is no historical work, either of ancient 
or modern times, that can be classed with 
Gibbon’s “ History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” that it stands 
alone. It is not generally reckoned a na- 
tional work or a European work, though it 
has influenced the students of France and 
Germany more than those of England. It is 
a world work, and the whole world to-day 
takes it as a history of Rome, a history of 
the author’s times and of the author himself. 

“Tt was at Rome,” wrote Gibbon, “on the 
15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the de- 
cline and fall of the city first started to my 
mind.” 

“TI know by experience,” he said at 
another time, “that from my early youth I 
aspired to the character of historian,” thus 
recognizing in himself the qualities of slow, 
painstaking, and labor 
which gave the world its greatest authority 
on the subject to which he chose to devote 
his effort; had he chosen ancient Greece, 
there is no doubt that the name of Gibbon 
to-day would be synonymous with that of 
ancient Greece instead of Rome, but there is 
no doubt he could never have been a con- 


and infinite study 


temporaneous historian because of the very 
qualities of that him unsur- 
passed in his own line, patient meditation 
and systematic study. He knew the Roman 
senate, as he sat in it daily, but the 
English parliament would ever have been 
running away from him. He could see the 
greatness of a Rome where he could not 
have seen the greatness of an existent Eng- 
land. And chosen Rome for his 
monument, he made the ‘‘ Decline and Fall” 
universal and immortal. — New York Sun. 


mind made 


having 


Sharp.-- The completion of the publication 
of the works of Fiona Macleod by the Duf- 
field Company calls attention anew to the 
unusual relationship between William Sharp 


and this pseudonym, “Fiona Macleod,” 
under which he wrote. So exaggerated was 
his pretense of the reality of “ Fiona” that 
the case was almost one of dual personality. 
The latter was given a birthday and received 
regularly a birthday gift, William Sharp re- 
ceiving one on his birthday from “ Fiona” 
in return. The fiction was maintained, also, 
through an extensive correspondence be- 
tween the two. Some of the most interest- 
ing phases of this pseudo-authorship — for it 
was really than a pseudonymous 
authorship — are touched upon in the me- 
moirs of her husband, which Mrs. Sharp is 
preparing. — Publishers’ Weekly. 
Swinburne.— Theodore Watts Dunton, 
who is the literary executor of Swinburne, 


more 


has just made public some information con- 
cerning the poet’s methods of work. He 
says, among other things, that the poet was 
“the most fastidious of with a 
system of punctuation of his own, in which 


correctors, 


a comma, instead of a_ semi-colon, was 
treated as a vital matter.” 


— > — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Editing a Magazine.—In the first place, 
that in a read 
about 800 manuscripts, only a small portion 


consider single month we 


of which are The 
manu- 
scripts from unknown writers are not read 
is harboring an unintelligent idea which he 
should get rid of. The fact is that it is to 
advantage to find the new 
author, and the only way to find him is to 
look for him, and the best place to look for 


accepted, of course. 


reader or author who supposes that 


our business 


him is in the locality where he is likely to 
be found — namely, in a pile of manuscripts 
Is it any wonder, then, that several of us 
eagerly work away at the manuscripts we 
receive, and that when any of us turns up 
something hopeful he rushes to his nearest 
associate and asks that person to read the 
new thing ? We could write whole pages to 
illustrate the gains we have made by watch- 
ing manuscripts so closely, but that would 
be as ridiculous as it would be for a banker 
to pat himself on the back for not taking a 
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I, John Driveller, of St. Mary Piplington, 
1 the county of Devon, Yeoman, being now 
Fullerton’s creat baseball “ 1. ; in my eighty-second year, would fain make 
wae : clear, while yet there is time, those strange 
rine developed out of a single manu events which befell me in the days when 
George was king. 
solicitation. one mornis at Bn [ have little skill in the use of words, and 
mga my hands are more accustomed to the sword 
causing man wri iit *¢ ° 
: a than the pen; but if you would have a plain 
/ out of Ais chair and int story of stirring deeds and of the love of a 


fice of the lad fora lass... 
But even more important than tl ading And here my dear wife looks over my 
nuscripts is wiges Th Re shoulder and playfully says she must help 
Sos Shoe Pe ee me when I come to speak of these matters — 
in the combin truggie OF Un matters in which she played 
the editor to prod ; 


] 


is enough to say, for example, Hugh S. # 


which came it 


so brave a part. 
lis hard to realize that sixty years 
er n would ive d since first we met. It seems but 
and yet to-day our grandchildren 
uing like bees in the orchard. 
trange ! 


muttons 
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- Say. 
ist know 
opening is 
type which 


its abuse 


ening Post. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


a Story. 


+ 


cti 


modern § 


I ening ILLI e , 1 1 Jay Chap- 
John Driveller, o1 amentary, man. H sradua Magazine for De- 


JAMES. With frontispiece portrait. 
detective openi! es’ 
peaceful country-house opening. for December. 


Perry Harvard Gradu 


spirited, or Gad ks, opening Twarn as Our Emissary. 

. 2 : c.) for December. 

specimens ppended. oh b , : 
Toustoy. ( Reprinted from the North 
opening com t the me : 


v, December, 1908 Howells. 
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THe INTERNATIONAL Fame oF Mark Twain. A Day 1s Worpswortn’s Country. Illustrated. 

Archibald Henderson. North American Review Charles S. Olcott. Outlook (18 c.) for November 26 
(38 c.) for December. ( December ). 7 
Poe’s COSMOPOLITAN Fame. Brander Matthews. a 


Century (38c.) .or December. 
WILLiAM James. James Jackson Putnam. Aflantic 


( 38 c.) .or December. 

Dickens's CHILDREN. Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Scribner's (28 c.) for December. 

GOLDWIN SMitH’s REMINISCENCES. Recollections 


of great Englishmen. McClure’s for December. 


THe SuFFERINGS oF A Critic. Alan Dale. Cosmo- 
politan for December. 

ARE THE PLAYWRIGHTS WRITING THEMSELVES 
Our? Archie Bell. Theatre for December. 


Mo vikre. 
December. 


Charlotte Reeve Conover. Theatre for 


Mark TWAIN AND THE CHILDREN. IIlustrated. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Ladies’ World (8 c. ) for De- 
cember. 

An ARKANSAS NOVEL AnD Its AvutHor ( “ Octave 


Thanet”). Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. National 


Magazine (18 ec.) for December. 


Kyp anp BanpeLtLto. John McGovern and Jesse 
Edson Hall. National Magazine (18 c.) for Decem- 
ber. 


LITERATURE FOR 
Ph.D. 


cember. 


Revier. Walter L. Leighton, 
Twentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for De- 


Berton Brarey. With portrait. Human Life 
(13 c.) for December. 

Jutta Warpv Howe. With portrait. Thomas 
Dreier. Human Life €13 ¢c. ) for December. 

Tue InFivuence oF Reviews. —III. “ A Woman 
Novelist.””. Author (London) (18 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 

MiLton’s CORRECTIONS TO THE MINOR Poems. 
Laura E. Lockwood. Modern Language Notes (28 c. ) 


for November. 


CHANGES IN ENGLISH UsaGe Between 1878 AND 
1902 AS SHOWN IN THE TEXT-BOOKS OF AN AMERICAN 
Purist. ( Professor Hill. ) Eliza- 
beth A. Colton. Modern Language Notes (28 c. ) for 


November. 


Adams Sherman 


(Author o “ The Letters of 
With portrait. Human Life (13 c. ) 


Grace Donworrth. 
Jennie Allen.” ) 
for November. 
Rufus 


for November. 


Forp. 
Human 


SIMEON With portrait. Hamilton 
Life (13 ¢. ) 


Witt1amM VauGHN Moopy, Poet. 


Gillmore. 
Harpers’ Weekly 
(13 c.) for November 12. 


REMINISCENCES OF EpwaRD- EVERETT Hate. 
George S. Merriam. Outlook (8 c.) for Novem- 
ber 12. 

THe YANKEE 1N Britisn Fiction. Frank M. 
Bicknell. Outlook (8 c. ) for November 19. 


Picture Booxs For CHILDREN. Clara Whitehill 


Hunt. Outlook (18 c.) for November 26 ( Decem- 
ber ). 
Evinu Vepper In Rome. Illustrated. Ferris 


Greenslet. Outlook (18 c.) for November 26 ( De- 


cember ). 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


The Nobel prize for literature for I9I0 
has been awarded to Paul Johann Ludwig 
Heyse, the German poet and novelist. 


John Bigelow, the dean of American 
authors, who observed his _ ninety-third 
birthday November 25, is writing the last 


volume of his “‘ Retrospections of a Long 
Life.” 

The Goncourt Academy has 
first woman member, Mme. Judith Gautier, 
the daughter of Théophile Gautier. 

Frank M. who 
priced popular books and magazines, left an 
estate valued at $1,500,000. 


elected its 


Lupton, published low- 


The estate of Clyde Fitch is valued at 
$212,727. 
Emily James Putnam is the wife of 


George Haven Putnam, but her forthcoming 
volume, “ The Lady,” a study of the sex in 
different times and nations, is to bear the 
Sturgis & Walton imprint, rather than that 
of the Knickerbocker Press. 

An insane woman, a patient in the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Anoka, Minn., 
was recently awarded a prize for the best 
literary contribution submitted to a maga- 
Under the circumstances, the award, 
a trip to Europe, was of but little value to 


zine. 


the winner, who was, therefore, given a cash 
prize. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll, talking re- 
cently at the London Authors’ Club about 
things literary, spoke of the difference be- 
tween publishers twenty-five years ago and 
the publishers of the present day. In the 
old period, he said, publishers looked down 
authors, expected the latter to 
and knees to their 
He knew one publishing house that had had 


upon and 


crawl on hands offices. 


the honor of declining Stevenson, Barrie, 
Kipling, and Crockett. 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards is at work cor- 


recting the material for the authorized life 
of her mother, Julia Ward Howe. 
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Iph Waldo The Vine 


new London periodical, 
established 
th 


‘fortify the ancient love 
’r its spiritual and eco- 
F, Fifield is its publisher. 
Decoration is a new magazine 
art as a natural and essential 
iking, and has to do with 
ure, and architecture, as well 
decoration of houses. It is 
\dam Budge,. Incorporated, 


R rt J. Collier, proprietor of Collier’s 
Weekly, has obtained an option for the pur- 
Housekeeper, Minneapolis, 


ntinue as an independent 


omen 1 publisher says he has just re- 
Dissell Company the most remarkable letter of his 
Romantic Movem It comes from a Westerner, who 
’ is the title of the manuscript of a novel for pub- 
Cambridge 


\ppended is a list of all the firms 
rejected it. 


n current fiction is the imagin- 
ation in the December Century 
nm by Maurice Hewlett with his own 


*‘ Senhouse 


Science Quarterly for De- 
pletes the twenty-fifth volume of 
review. The tooth number, 
appears under the managin; 
Professor Munroe Smith, of 
iversity Professor F. J 


contributed an article to the 
furnishes the fir article in 


lie Liljencrantz died in Chicago 
aged thirty-four. 
xr died in London November 
nty-three 


rofessor A. Marshall Elliott died in 


t i 


Baltimore November 9, aged sixty-four. 


Wilhelm Raabe (“Jacob Corvinus” ) 
1 at Brunswick, Germany, November 15, 
seventy-nine 
Tolstoy died at Astapova, 
November 20, aged eighty two. 
Octave Chanute died in Chicago November 
aged seventy-eight. 
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